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from which, as data, we set out. Even if some kind of deity be so 
secured, the world of selves has surely disappeared. 

In short, if we are to maintain the hypothesis of a static plural- 
ism as the ground of change in time — supposing this itself were pos- 
sible — we can not at the same time entertain belief in a personal God. 
The system attempting this endeavors to accomplish too much at one 
stroke, nor does it appear possible that theism can justifiably find its 
champions in that school. Whether it be that the old beliefs are 
slipping from us, I do not know, but I contend that their defense 
must take other shape than this, and that the readjustment of ideal- 
ism here discussed is not that which will synthesize the old and new. 

Reginald B. Cooke, 

Habvaed University. 



DISCUSSION 
IS CONSCIOUSNESS "A TYPE OF BEHAVIOR"? 

PROFESSOR SINGER'S article entitled "Mind as an Ob- 
servable Object" in this Journal for March 30 provokes 
reflection on the function of paradox. That function, surely, is to 
rouse thought, not to conclude it; to give us intellectual impulse, 
not intellectual satisfaction ; to launch our minds, not to bring them 
to the landing-place. It is a function of importance. But to be con- 
tent with our paradox is to forget the journey's end. 

Professor Singer tells us that "consciousness is not something 
inferred from behavior, it is behavior. Or, more accurately, our 
belief in consciousness is an expectation of probable behavior based 
on an observation of actual behavior, a belief to be affirmed or 
refuted by more observation, as any other belief in a fact is to be 
tried out." I will not offer a summary of his argument, but will 
suppose that the reader has taken the opportunity to acquaint him- 
self with so clever and (but for the essential disappointment) so 
charming an article. The essential disappointment springs from 
this: that Mr. Singer rouses us and does not in the least degree 
appease or satisfy us. He launches us and leaves us at sea. 

The reasons why we say we find something in the world of facts 
which we call consciousness and which distinguishes itself from a 
behaving body he really does not consider. These reasons are after 
all simple. Let us try as nearly as may be to take Mr. Singer's point 
of view. Let us try to state the reasons without the terms of per- 
sonality, self, etc. For example, at a single moment a certain num- 
ber of objects, or more or less distinct aspects of objects, are in a 
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peculiar sense together, while those objects and other objects are not 
in this sense together. One looks across the room, and at a single 
moment of one's looking certain portions of the wall, the rug, the 
table, the sofa, are conjoined. They are, as the phrase is, "in one 
field of consciousness. ' ' Meanwhile the rug and the window behind 
me are not in this sense conjoined. Of course the easiest way of 
putting this is to say that I am seeing the first-mentioned combina- 
tion, and I am not seeing the window behind me. But it is quite 
easy to avoid making these references to self and its "seeing": it is 
quite easy to put it in terms of the "objective" facts themselves. 
These facts have a way of being together, some of them, while others 
are not in this sense together. 

What this relation turns out at last to be ; whether it will involve 
reference to a third thing, a separate existence called mind, which 
"turns its search-light" upon certain objects; whether it may be 
simply a superadded tie between things themselves, which keep at 
the same time all their physical qualities undisturbed thereby; 
whether or no it means that when the same object is at once in many 
differing groups (that is, when many people are looking at it) there 
must be as many copies of it as there are "groups" : these are queries 
that must not be permitted to distract us from the irreducible mini- 
mum of our thesis. Groups there are, and breaches between them 
there are. Consciousness there is, and oblivion there is. "Con- 
sciousness" here is not behavior; it is, according to usage, either the 
"field" itself or the relation of conjunction between the components 
of the field. 

Clearly this state of being together depends on the relation of the 
facts to the body of what we call the observer. It depends on that 
relation, but of course it is not that relation. The relation of those 
objects to the body of the observer is something that physical science 
is prepared to discuss in full. But the relation of being together or 
not being together in the sense just stated — that is a term of thought 
with which physical science never has any concern. It is a term of 
thought that does not appear in physical science. We can discuss 
all the relations of "observable objects," organisms and others, and 
so long as we are discussing them as observable objects, not as actu- 
ally observed objects, we have simply no use for this term of thought. 
Even discussing them as actually observed objects, if by "actually 
observed" we mean standing in certain relations to the retinas or 
other sense-organs of a neighboring body, we have no use for the 
conception. It is only when observedness is taken in a different 
sense, that is, precisely in the sense above described, and from the 
point of view of the observer, that it brings into thought the fact of 
objects being together or not being together in this peculiar manner. 
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It is these pools of conjoint phenomenality that Mr. Singer com- 
pletely ignores. I do not mean that he fails to explain their exist- 
ence. This is not a question of explanation or cause. I mean that 
he fails to recognize their existence. This is a question, not of 
accounting for consciousness, but of observing its real character in 
the world. If mind is an observable object we must not allow its 
most essential characteristics to escape us. 

It may indeed be truly said that this relation is not at first 
brought into an observer's thought. "Whenever I perceive, it is by 
the nature of the case the objects that are together that appear before 
me — for being together and appearing before me are one. It is only 
when I am forced to contrast the relation of the objects conjoined to 
each other with the opposed relation between objects not conjoined 
that I begin to see what conjunction is. 

Suppose now that I observe an observer; I look at the body of 
some one who is looking at objects before him. Unless his eyes look 
and his brain acts, the group of objects in front does not "appear" 
to him. Does his brain in some wise generate or physically parallel 
a picture of the objects? Is it in that picture that his vision con- 
sists? If so, is it possible to describe this mental picture as a "type 
of behavior" of cerebral molecules? These questions or the like are 
what some would put to Mr. Singer. I do not put them. I wish to 
avoid dubitable assumption and the dread and endless serpent-coils 
of metaphysical controversy. I ask him only to recognize the fact 
called "a field of consciousness" (excluding and including) which 
is not a topographical division of things or a physical segregation 
at all. 

Of course there are other questions one might ask. One might 
turn to those phenomena in consciousness which are not com- 
monly called objects. In what sense is the sting of another's pain 
an observable mode of behavior of his organism? How can "our 
belief" that a friend is now suffering pangs of grief be identical with 
' ' an expectation of probable behavior" ? On this question of content, 
as on the other question of isolation, Mr. Singer gives us no per- 
ceptible light. He not only does not prove his paradox, he takes no 
steps to prove it. His trumpet sounds the charge so lustily, how- 
ever, that if the night is sufficiently dark the enemy may surrender 
under the impression that he is overwhelmed. 

In the face of what is so purely a night-attack, all that we want 
is more illumination. Mr. Singer's previous work is our surety that 
he will have abundant answer ready for such queries. I do not know 
whether I shall be so fortunate as to elicit his explanations, which I 
desire for the sake of my own insight into an intricate problem. In 
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any case, by way of defining my difficulties more fully, I will touch 
on some of his incidental remarks. 

It is so far from self-evident that each man 's mental state is his own indis- 
putable possession that no one hesitates to confess at times that his neighbor 
has read him better than he has read himself. . . . No one finds fault with 
Thackeray for intimating that the old Major is a better judge of Pendennis's 
feeling for the Fotheringay than is Pendennis himself. 

This is not a question of knowing our feelings, but of knowing 
how our feelings will develop or continue. To have a feeling and 
to be acquainted with it are the same thing. If a man does not know 
whether he is in love, it means that he does not know whether what 
he actually feels is or is not a sign of a continued disposition to feel 
and to act such as goes under that name. 

It is quite as likely that, under certain conditions, I do not know what red 
is, as that, under other conditions, I do not know what love is. 

This is not a question whether I am acquainted with my own 
sensation, but whether I am acquainted with the social name for my 
sensation. 

You will ask me: What aspect of the behavior of certain objects leads us 
to call them conscious f I answer, I do not know, and expect never surely to 
know. Had I been asked: What aspect of the behavior of certain objects leads 
us to call them alive? I must have returned the same answer. . . . But though 
I don't know what life means, nor what consciousness means, I feel that I 
know how we may go to work to find out these things, if once we see that neither 
stands for an eject forever veiled and hidden in the land beyond experience. 

Once more, the question what leads me to call a man conscious, 
and the question what consciousness means — is Mr. Singer assuming 
that they are the same question ? Are the nature of a thing and the 
tokens by which I infer its presence the same? As to the land 
beyond experience — that is, my own present experience — is there no 
such land ? What of my own past experience ? What of those past 
experiences which I feel sure I had but can not now recall ? If it is 
not my own present experience which is meant, but experience in 
general, then the "ejective" experience of another lies within the 
land of experience and not beyond it. 

Men had courage to say, "Heat is not something inferred from the heated 
behavior of a body, it is that behavior. A hot body differs from a cold body 
only in the way its parts move. ' ' The mystery had vanished. 

Mr. Singer is not here carrying on his main thought, but refer- 
ring to what he regards as an analogous problem. But his passing 
words give us pause. Is the perceived quality of heat — as indi- 
vidual a concrete fact as the perceived color red — nothing but the 
way certain particles move? If not — if the perceived quality of 
heat is not this, but objective "heat" as meant by Mr. Singer is this, 
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then the perceived heat is not the hehavior of the body called hot. 
In that case perhaps the perceived heat is something in our con- 
sciousness. Then, by the theory, it is nothing but the way our own 
body moves, or the way certain particles of it move. But how can 
perceived heat or red color be identical with the change of place of 
particles of any body whatsoever? They can not; any more than 
what we mean by perceived heat can be red color, or than what we 
mean by red color can be perceived heat. 

The truth is that Mr. Singer and some of the vigorous and enter- 
prising new realists, to whose thought his own seems allied, play 
with our best hopes and dash them in a somewhat unfeeling manner. 
A more pregnant and momentous proposition in philosophy than 
this, that consciousness can be resolved into the behavior of organ- 
isms, it would be hard to produce. Of such stuff is great discovery 
composed. For such a stride forward in metaphysic, such a stride 
of arrival and of escape from perplexity, all open minds are looking. 
We give our best heed at once. How can consciousness be so re- 
solved? How can the old obstacles be surmounted? Here, alas! 
Mr. Singer and his school begin to talk of something else, such as the 
assumptions of idealism (I am not arguing for idealism), or of 
"English sensualism," or they mention that their philosophy will 
come to our difficulties after a while. Perhaps they say that they 
have not yet reached the category of consciousness, which is a late 
and secondary product. In that case they can hardly have arrived 
at the proposition that consciousness is behavior. Indeed, in some 
of the programs, platforms, and preambles of the new realism we are 
left to infer that the proper method is to come to conclusions, and 
then brace ourselves to meet the problems whose solution alone could 
warrant any conclusion on the subject. We are informed of the 
conclusions of arguments that can hardly be said to have begun. 
Is not philosophy heir to any of that spirit of cautious and plodding 
verification for which the name of Darwin stands ? 

If there is wide change in the tendency of philosophical opinion 
in these years, it is not because circumspect reason has at length re- 
jected old ideas. It is rather because philosophy has lain a long 
while on one side and wants to turn over. Just when we are wishing 
as citizens to put forth the hand of science to steer society and insti- 
tutions in some degree and deliver them from the blind tides of wil- 
fulness and custom, just then it is that we wake up to see the same 
tides heaving in the sciences. What shall deliver the deliverer him- 
self? Nothing but a taste for real solutions — which is the same as 
intellectual scruple. Nothing but common sense untried — which is 
the same as pertinacity in logic. Nothing but looking about us before 
we advance — sweeping the horizon of our subject — circumspection; 
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that last rule of Descartes 's method, followed as far as human vision 
can, "to make enumerations so complete and reviews so general that 
I might be assured that nothing was omitted." 

These fragmentary notes are not written with a destructive in- 
tent — as little as they are likely to have any destructive effect. I am 
by no means sure that on this matter Mr. Singer has not in reserve 
something indestructible. They are written to elicit, directly or 
otherwise, the fuller thought which must lurk behind ; and to empha- 
size the cardinal principle which we may one and all devoutly re- 
peat to ourselves as we clutch our reason ; the principle laid down by 
the old lady in "Middlemarch" or "Daniel Deronda": "We must 
all make a little effort every day to keep sane and use words in the 
same senses. ' ' 



Dickinson S. Miller. 



Columbia University. 



EEVIEWS AND ABSTEACTS OF LITEEATUEE 

Notes on the Science of Picture Making. C. J. Holmes. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 1909. Pp. xxiii -f 317. 

The diffident title of this book does more credit to the modesty of its 
author than justice to the significance of its contents. Mr. Holmes is the 
successor of Ruskin. He holds the Slade professorship in fine arts at 
Oxford, Euskin's old chair, but fortunately there is no sign in the book 
that he holds also Euskin's outlook and Euskin's idiosyncrasies. Writing 
in an unusually lucid, easy style, he approaches his problem with an open- 
ness of mind and a sanity of view as extraordinary as significant in the 
curious anomalies of contemporary criticism of art. Keeping, with pro- 
fessorial naivete, to one or two inept and even clumsy usages, as where he 
says " infinity " when he means " suggestiveness," Professor Holmes 
nevertheless manages to point out with absolute clearness the most obvi- 
ous, and hence most unnoted, aspects of the role played in painting by 
" design," " material," and " character." His exposition is preceded by a 
notable introduction, the point of which is to assert the commonplace, and 
hence to critics and the half -educated, the startling, fact that there is no 
one, single, indivisible, absolute beauty of objects — estheticians and philos- 
ophers to the contrary notwithstanding. " In spite of all the mighty 
names connected in one way or another with the criticism of the fine arts, 
we have still no fixed standard for passing judgments on pictures already 
existing ; much less such a system of training the intelligence as will save 
us from making blunders as to future productions. ... In esthetics we 
seem still to be as far from . . . unity as were men of science three cen- 
turies ago." The comment is as kindly as it is just, for conceivably worse 
things might have been said about esthetics — it might have been accused 



